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This word of warning is very needful, but apparently- 
most teachers are using these devices with sanity and 
discretion. In one instance, for example, they "were 
rewards promised for good work and they certainly 
stimulated interest". 

Interest. — In response to a question as to what part 
of the work the children seemed to enjoy most, the 
replies varied from "the forms" and "the translation" 
to "the games, songs, and plays". Where teachers 
thus disagree, who shall decide? It will probably be 
safest to say with two of the enthusiastic teachers; 
"They seem to love it all". 
University of California. MONROE E. Deutsch. 



REVIEWS 



English Literature and the Classics. Essays Col- 
lected by G. S. Gordon. Oxford: at the Clarendon 
Press (1912). Pp. 252. 6 sh. 
Greek Influence on English Poetry. By J. Churton 
Collins. London: The Pitman Press (1910). Pp. 
127. 

Serious teachers of English literature more and 
more deplore the fact that their students are ignorant 
of classical sources and allusions in our own literature. 
This ignorance, or indifference, is one of the unfortunate 
and inevitable results of the decline in the study of the 
Classics. And so we are confronted with this anoma- 
lous situation, that advanced students of English, 
totally ignorant of Greek, are sent forth with the 
University's seal of approval as fully trained and 
competent teachers and interpreters of English litera- 
ture. It is gratifying to observe, however, that the 
really strong, inspiring and influential teachers of 
English throughout the country have enlisted as 
allies of the Hellenists, and are earnestly striving with 
the spoken and written word to change this condi- 
tion. It is, furthermore, a welcome sign of the times 
that an ever increasing number of books, articles and 
printed lectures is appearing both in America and Great 
Britain which have for their laudable object the cor- 
relation of English literature and the Classics. It is 
the object of this article briefly to review two recent 
books in this field 1 . 

The first book is a collection of nine lectures delivered 
in Oxford in 1911-1912. It is addressed primarily 
to students of English literature and its object is to 
explain something of what the Classics mean in the 
history of letters. 

The first lecture is by Gilbert Murray and is entitled 
Greek and English Tragedy. A Contrast. Professor 
Murray thus prefaces his well-written essays (7): 



J For additional recent helpful books and articles the reader 
is referred to the following: Cooper, Ancient and Modern Let- 
ters (South Atlantic Quarterly, July, 1912). See The Classi- 
cal Weekly 6.73-74. Greek Literature (Columbia Univer- 
sity Lectures, 1012). See The Classical Weekly 6. 123-124. 
Kerlin, Theocritus in English Literature. See The Classical 
Weekly 5.7. What Have the Greeks Done for Modern Civili- 
zation? See The Classical Weekly 3.220-221. Mustard, 
Classical Echoes in Tennyson (Columbia University Press). 
Wolff, Greek Romances in Elizabethan Fiction (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press). 



I wish in this lecture merely to discuss the first 
fundamental contrast between Greek and English 
tragedy, that the English tragedy is primarily an 
entertainment, the Greek a religious ritual. 

Surely no one could object to this limitation of the 
subject, but the lecture is disappointing. Instead of 
that illuminating comparative study which Professor 
Murray is so competent to present, and which the 
student so keenly desires to hear, there is undue 
emphasis and discussion of the supposed religious 
origin of Greek tragedy in the ritual of 'le Renouveau', 
the Vegetation-Ritual, the Vegetation-Cult, the Vegeta- 
tion-Heroes, the Year-Daemon and the Dying-God 
motif. 

Professor Stewart, in Platonism in English Poetry, 
confines himself to the poetry of Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge and Shelley. It is the Platonism of personal 
experience, the Platonist mood in these poets which 
he endeavors to formulate and to illustrate by a number 
of quotations. 

Of Theophrastus and his Imitators G. S. Gordon has 
written very entertainingly. He shows how Theophras- 
tus, the distinguished successor of Aristotle as head 
of the School of the Peripatetics, a popular lecturer 
and writer in every department of philosophy, founder 
of the science of botany and writer of the fifteen extant 
books on the Natural History and Physiology of 
Plants, is best remembered and esteemed for the 
slightest of his performances, i. e. the Character- 
Sketches. Accordingly it is properly the history and 
influence of the Characters which furnishes the material 
for the lecture. Although the Characters were writ- 
ten doubtless primarily for amusement, yet they were 
intended to serve a serious purpose, namely, as class- 
room models for students of rhetoric, as a collection 
of ffOv and as such they enjoyed long popularity 
and exerted great influence, giving rise to numerous 
imitations and epitomes. The Latin version and 
commentary of Casaubon (1592) stimulated renewed 
interest in Theophrastus, especially in England, and 
was followed, in 1608, by Joseph Hall's Characters 
of Vertues and Vices, an imitation of Theophrastus 
and, in 1616, by the first English translation, made by 
John Healey. In fact the imitation of Theophrastus 
became a craze and Sir Thomas Overbury's collection, 
which appeared in 1614, Many witty Characters, 
and conceited Newes, written by himselfe, and other 
learned Gentlemen his friends, went through many 
editions. The collection of Characters of John Earle, 
called the Microcosmographie (1628), was also very 
popular. After Cleveland, Butler and Law, the 
Characters declined and collapsed and their vogue 
ended. A discussion of Johnson as a Theophrastian 
and of the famous Caracleres of La Bruyere concludes 
this most interesting lecture. 

It is by no means an easy task to write briefly and 
satisfactorily of the Greek Romances. It can not be 
said that Professor Phillimore has been altogether 
successful in his method and treatment, although his 
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lecture will give much information to those for whom it 
is intended. 

Ciceronianism, by A. C. Clark, is a meaty lecture, 
based on Zielinski's Cicero im Wandel der Jahrhunderte. 
The style is plain, even to baldness, but the writer 
clearly summarizes, though necessarily in briefest 
compass, the influence of the style and thought of 
Cicero on succeeding centuries. 

Much certainly has been written and spoken of the 
genius of Vergil. And so it is in an apologetic vein 
that H. W. Garrod begins his lecture on this great 
subject. For some of the interesting material which 
fohows the author expresses indebtedness to Heinze's 
work, Virgil's Eoische Technik, but there is much 
that is original and excellent in his discussion of Vergil's 
"success in failure" and the exposition of the state- 
ment that "Vergil in his religion, as in everything else, 
stands always on the brink of a revelation which he 
never consummates". 

In Ovid and Romance, S. G. Owen, after a brief 
summary of the poems and poetic gifts of Ovid, dwells 
on the debt of Chaucer to Ovid in the Canterbury Tales, 
in The Book of the Duchess, in The House of Fame 
and in the Legend of Good Women. The Lover's 
Confession, or Confessio Amantis of Gower (1390), a 
miscellany of love stories in verse, comes largely from 
Ovid. Numerous translations of Ovid followed, 
beginning with that of Caxton in 1480. Many traces 
and distinct borrowings from Ovid are to be seen in 
Spenser's Faerie Queene, while in Shakespeare we find 
allusions to every one of the fifteen books of the 
Metamorphoses. That Shakespeare frequently made 
use of Golding's translation of the Metamorphoses is 
shown by similarity of language, yet there are numer- 
ous direct borrowings from the original Latin and from 
portions of Ovid not as yet translated. The following 
interesting statement (189) is taken from Root's 
Classical Mythology in Shakespeare: "Analysis of the 
classical allusions in Shakespeare's plays proves that 
the influence of Ovid was at least five times as great 
as that of Virgil". Some remarks on Jonson, Dryden 
and the modern English poets conclude this informative 
essay 2 . The volume is brought to a close with a 
discussion of Satura and Satire, by R. J. E. Tiddy, and 
a lecture on Senecan Tragedy, by A. D. Godley. In 
conclusion it may be said that this collection of lec- 
tures is a welcome contribution. 

The second book under consideration, a little volume 
of 127 pages, consists of five lectures by the late J. 
Churton Collins. It is important to note that these 
addresses on Greek subjects were given by a Professor 
of English Literature and were meant primarily 



2 For another interesting essay on Ovid, written from a dif- 
ferent point of view, see Professor Rand's Ovid and the Spirit 
of Metamorphosis, in Harvard Essays on Classical Subjects 
(Boston, 1912). See also Schevill, Ovid and the Renaissance 
in Spain (University of California Press), an account of the in- 
fluence of Ovid in Spain, with special reference to the develop- 
ment of types of narrative literature in the modem world. This 
book was well reviewed by_ Professor Kirby Flower Smith, in 
The American Journal of Philology 35 (1014). C. K. 



for students of English literature. They are intended 
as a help to an understanding and appreciation of 
the relation between Greek literature and English 
literature. 

In Lecture I we find a very strong statement of 
the value of the study of Greek. The many-sided 
genius of the Greeks is well characterized and our 
indebtedness to them is emphasized. It may be of 
interest to quote a few striking passages. 

To bring ourselves into contact with that lucid 
intelligence, that refined good serse, that sobriety, 
sanity and measure, that insistence on high teste of 
achievement and aims, those noble and bsautiful 
ideals cannot but be of immense benefit to us. And 
in considering the discipline most proper for the stu- 
dent of art and literature, it is doubtful whether 
discipline equal to this can be found elsewhere; for 
it calls into play all the faculties which need develop- 
ment and cultivation. In studying the language, 
concentrated accuracy and scrupulous care are exacted 
from the student, but exacted from him in a delightful 
task, for he knows that, if painful, they are but as the 
bitter roots to the tree whose fruit is sweet. He knows 
that what is troublesome in it is worth the trouble. 
In studying the literature of Greece he finds himself 
at every step face to face with what appeals to him as 
a man, emotionally, intellectually; and so his reason 
and intellect are developed; his sympathies are 
awakened, enlarged, refined; he is really educated and 
his education has been a delight. . . . 

Is the acquisition of Greek popularly speaking 
feasible? Is there really much demand for it? To 
this it may be replied in the words of Dr. Johnson that 
'Greek is like lace. Every man gets as much of it as 
he can'. With the progress of taste and intelligence, 
the demand for Greek education w ; U become stronger 
and stronger. 

Lecture II is entitled Introduction of Greek into 
England and sketches the dissemination of Greek 
and its later history, particularly the vicissitudes of 
its study in Britain. 

The student of English literature, however, will 
find most to interest and instruct him in Lecture III, 
which is devoted to the Influence of Greek Poetry. 
One quotation follows: 

It would not be too much to say that the history of 
the development and characteristics of two-thirds of 
what is most valuable in English poetry is the history 
of the modification of Celtic and Teutonic elements 
by Classical elements. 

Marlowe and Keats are examples of poets who are 
Hellenic by reason of natural temper and sympathy 
although they were not intimately acquainted with that 
language. But Spenser, Milton, Landor, Tennyson 
and Matthew Arnold were students of Greek and in 
their epics profoundly reveal this influence. The 
Greek element in English drama is next outlined and 
this is followed by a brief statement, with illustrations, 
of the enormous indebtedness of English to Greek in 
the provinces of pastoral poetry (e. g. Spenser, Drum- 
mond, Milton, Congreve, Mason, Shelley, Arnold); 
in hymns (e. g. Spenser, Chapman, More, Prior, 
Akenside, Whitehead, Warton, Keats, Shelley, Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth) ; in lyric poetry (e. g. Akenside, 
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Collins, Gray, Shelley, Landor, Tennyson, Arnold, 
Swinburne); in the Pindaric Ode, or pseudo-Pindaric 
style (Jonson, Cowley, Dryden, Oldham, Congreve, 
Swift, Pope, Addison, Prior, Collins, Gray, Shelley, 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, Tennyson). 

Two interesting lectures close the volume, on the 
Influence of Greek Criticism (Lecture IV) and the 
Influence of Greek Philosophy (Lecture V). 

The chapters, necessarily brief in their lecture form, 
are at times tantalizingly sketchy, although stimulating 
and suggestive. It is greatly to be regretted that the 
author did not live to expand and revise these lectures 
for final publication. 
Columbia University. LaRuE Van HOOK. 



Livy, Book XXVII. Edited by S. G. Campbell. 

Cambridge: at the University Press (191 3). Pp. 

xxviii + 218. 

This edition is unquestionably worthy to take a 
stand with the best in the series to which it belongs. 
Its carefully planned and carefully prepared Introduc- 
tion and its valuable contribution to the establishment 
of the text are two conspicuously meritorious features. 
The general character of the notes is particularly pleas- 
ing. They are not, to use a phase of Mr. A. E. Hil- 
lard, "mere 'conflations' of other books". Apparently 
the day of the cut and dried (particularly the latter) 
notes of the average school-book has passed. By this 
editor a word, phrase, or usage is not regarded as an 
isolated phenomenon. Its connections with similar 
phenomena in other languages, both ancient and 
modern, are pointed out. In other realms the same 
tendency is observed. That the attitude of the ancient 
Roman toward prodigies is not peculiar to him is shown 
by the citation of a modern parallel (page 18). Such 
references to parallel usages in other languages cannot 
be too highly commended. It should, however, be 
added that unqualified approval cannot be given to the 
extensive insertion of critical discussions of the text 
in the body of the Notes, rather than in the Appendix, 
or of such a note as that on multaticio, page 101, in 
which ten lines are devoted to discussion of the quantity 
of the first i. The syntactical notes are in general 
good, but in some instances the editor has not seized 
the characteristic features of Livy's style and has not 
presented them in proper perspective, notably the 
poetical element, extensive use of the iterative subjunc- 
tive, and, finally, of neologisms in diction or syntax. 
Furthermore, that the editor sometimes nods may be 
seen from the following discussion of notes on various 
passages. 

In the note on 1.5 its is taken as dative of personal 
interest. Attention should have been called to the 
fact that this usage belongs chiefly to poetry and that 
its extensive employment by Livy shows his kinship 
with the poets. So, in 1.12 we have in et ipse a usage 
that was first employed extensively by the Augus- 
tan poets and then by Livy and later writers. 



In the note on 2.9 the editor declares that Livy was 
"the first writer to use a partitive genitive depending 
on a neuter adjective which is the object of a preposi- 
tion". But the usage may be found before Livy's 
time in Cicero, Caesar, Sallust, and the poets. 

The second and third lines of the note on silentio, 2.10, 
are too obvious. The use of silentio with cum, as in 
7-35-1. 25.9.15, 38.10.4, might well have been noted, 
and Livy's phrase silentio insequentis noctis might have 
been compared with the expression used here. 

In the note on 3.8 nunc . . . nunc is described 
by the editor as "common in Livy". Was it not 
worth while to call attention to the fact that Livy 
was the first prose writer to make use of this expres- 
sion? 

The comment on quamquam with a subjunctive, 
4.3, leaves something to be desired. For Mr. Camp- 
bell's "certain instance, 45.15.7" cite, rather, 36.34.6, 
or 38.9.11, 38.57.8 (6.9.6 and 45.15.7 are now other- 
wise explained). 

On Carthagine, locative, in 5. 11, it may be noted that 
this form, the only one that could be used in hexameter 
verse, was employed by Livy more often than the form 
in i. 

The use of the future participle in the way indicated 
in the note on 5.14 was, it is to be remarked, introduced 
into prose by Livy. For a similar use of the gerundive 
Mr. Campbell cites 2.13.2, where the nominative is 
used. The correct explanation, hor/ever, is given by 
Schmalz, Syntax 4 , 458. See also Kiihner 2 2 , 1, 762. 

The first part of the note on 6.9 concerning the origin 
of the historical infinitive is interesting from a historical 
point of view. But, if the author is going to discuss 
"modern suggestions", why exclude that of Schmalz, 
Syntax 4 , 486, and that of Kretschmer, Glotta 
2.270 f.? 

"Livy, however, uses vero simile", says Mr. Campbell 
on 7.6. Where? The dative is used only with the 
comparative and the superlative. 

In the comment on 10. 11 we read that "Opus with 
a dependent genitive seems to occur in Livy only". 
It is used also by Lucilius, Propertius, Quintilian, and 
in late Latin. 

It may be remarked that the phrase ex bellis bella 
serendo, 12.9, was probably taken from Sallust, His- 
toriae 4.69.20. At any rate, Livy's usage parallels 
that of Sallust in a number of instances (cf. Lease, 
Livy 2 , Introduction, §§ 47-49). The subjunctive 
of repeated action does not "begin in Cicero", as Mr. 
Campbell says in his note on transirel, 17.9. Cf. Ben- 
nett, Syntax of Early Latin 1.338, Kuhner 2 z ,2,3o6. 

In the note on 26.5 the solitary citation from Vergil, 
for the dative of the agent, might cause the student to 
infer that its use with a present indicative was con- 
fined to that writer. Cite Livy 1.23. 10, 5.6.14; 
in the former passage the construction occurs with 
initur, in the latter with audiuntur. 

In connection with pugnando, 27.6, it may be noted 
that the use of the gerund form in the Romance 



